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The most beautiful 
thing about PPG 
environmental glass 
is the money it saves 


in heating and cooling. 


Esthetically, the colors and reflectivity 
of PPG environmental control glass offer 
you endless design possibilities. 
Functionally, PPG environmental control 
glass can reduce air conditioning and 
heating loads to a considerable degree. 
Certain of the glasses 
reduce solar heat gain and brightness. 
Others insulate against cold. Some do both. 
So they lower cooling and 
heating capacity requirements 
as well as operating costs. 
All contribute to comfort. Beautiful. 
For full information, see your 
PPG Architectural Representative or write 
PPG INDUSTRIES, Inc., One Gateway Center, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 15222. 
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wir this issue the Empire State Architect starts 
under new management. The major concern of 
our new operation is to bring reading pleasure to 
NYSAA members. 

Our thought is that this reading pleasure will evolve 
from a well-designed magazine containing news, tech- 
nical material and other editorial matter directly related 
to architecture and its practice in New York State. 
Subjects of national interest will also be included when 
in our judgment they are of interest and concern to 
our subscribers. 

We heartily commend to you Dudley Hunt's article on 
publishing philosophy appearing later in this issue. 

In New York State with its architectural leadership 
and its enlightened governmental interest in environ- 
ment and architecture, there is a wealth of information 
which should be brought to all NYSAA members’ atten- 
tion. Digging this information out and presenting it 
is our pledge to you. 

However, getting together all this material will be 
impossible without our fellow members’ help. We are 
sure that there is not a single architect in the State 
who does not have in his head—or his files—informa- 
tion that is worthy of an ESA article. We want the maga- 
zine to be the forum for you to express yourselves— 
quietly or vehemently, learnedly, philosophically or 
wittily—on architecture, architects, NYSAA, package 
dealers, construction managers, engineers, contractors, 
yea, even architectural critics. We will not shun archi- 
tectural criticism. We welcome controversy. So please 
dust off the little grey cells, put on the gloves and let 
us have it—for publication. 

We are sorry that this issue comes to you later than 
it should. In the change-over from Publisher to Pub- 
lisher a few contretemps arose which made the trip 
from the bull-pen to the mound longer than it should 
have been. We aim in future issues to get back on 
schedule. 

However, this dark cloud had a silver lining. Because 
of the unintended delay we are able to devote this 
issue and the next to the excellent 1968 Convention 
at Lake Placid. The articles in this issue by Mr. Spross, 
Mr. Logue and Mr. Dudley are edited versions of their 
Convention talks. 

In closing, | would like to congratulate the 1968 Con- 
vention Committee for the nice work it does. Chairman: 
Robert W. Crozier; Sub-Chairmen: I. Donald Weston 
(Graphics), Stanley Klein (Educational Exhibits), Albert 
Brevetti (Public Relations), Guy H. Baldwin (Architec- 
tural Exhibits), Ernest M. Fuller (Program); Host Chap- 
ter: Brooklyn Chapter A. I. A., Harry Soled (Entertain- 
ment), Herbert Epstein (Reception and Guests). 

In addition to his diligent job of signing-up and riding 
herd on the program speakers, | suppose we should 
thank Ernie Fuller for using his particular professional 
skills in insulating us from any hostile elements. 

Edwin B. Morris, Jr. 
Publisher 
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71960 Ezra Stiles College and Samuel F. B. Morse College, Yale University, New Haven, Connecticut 


For nearly sixty years leading architects and architectural firms have specified Hope's windows for the many styles of buildings at 
Yale University. A partial list of buildings at Yale in which Hope's windows were specified and installed is recorded below. We are 
proud of this record of continued confidence 


1912 Sloane Laboratory 1934 Berkely College 
Architect: Charles Haight Architect: James Gamble Rogers 


1912 Wright Dormitory 1939 Sterling Hall of Medicine Ext 
Architects: Delano & Aldrich Architect: Grosvenor Atterbury 


1913 St. Anth s Hall 1952 Art Gallery & Design Laboratory 
A ne Charles Haight Architects: Douglas Orr and L. I. Kahn, Associates 


1952 Accelerator Laboratories 


1923 ter ting Chemistry Laboratory Architects: Saarinen & Saarinen, Douglas Orr, Assoc. Architect 
4 x 1954 Edw. S. Harkness Memorial Hall 
1924 School of Medicine Douglas Orr, Architect, Gugler. Kimball & Husted, Assoc. Architects 
Architects: Day & Klauder 
1955 Josiah Willard Gibbs Labs 
1924 School of Forestry Architects: Douglas Orr and Paul Schweiker, Associated Architects 
Architects: Delano & Aldrich 1957 University Theatre Library 
1928 Yale Record Building Architects: Davis Cochran & Miller 
Architect: Lorenzo Hamilton 1957 Helen Hadley Hall 3 
1930 School of Medicine Architect. Douglas Orr 
Architect: Henry C. Pelton 1960 Mansfield St. Apartments 
1931 Sheffield-Sterling-Strathcona Hall Architect: Paul Rudolph 
Architects: Zantzinger, Borie and Medary 1962 School of Art and Architecture 
1932 Payne Whitney Gymnasium Architect: Paul Rudolph 
Architects: Office of John Russell Pope — 1963 Kline Geology Laboratory 
Otto R. Eggers & Daniel T. Higgins, Associates Architect: Philip Johnson, Assoc. 
1932 Library & York Dormitories 1967 Josiah Willard Gibbs Labs (Addition) 
Architect: James Gamble Rogers Architects: Office of Douglas Orr, deCossy, Winder & Associates 


HOPE'S WINDOWS, INC. topes Windows are made by New York 


State workmen, in a New York State 


amestown, N. Y, factory paying New York State taxes. 


(iss) Ultimet 


Its stainless ... and the price is painless 


When we say that a curtain wall built of USS ULTIMET stainless 
steel components is competitive with those built of less durable 
materials, you better believe ITT 

ITT's new, two-story Telecommunications Office Building in 
Oakbrook, Illinois, is a shining example of how USS ULTIMET 
framing components can provide the lasting beauty of stainless 
steel at a truly competitive price. 

Every USS Uttimet curtain wall component is first-quality stain- 
less steel. Instead of dulling with age, it glows. It resists scuffs 
and dents. In fact, an occasional wipedown is the only mainte- 
nance USS ULtimerT framing requires to retain its new look. And 
the gleaming beauty of stainless enhances the appearance of 
the materials around it 

Erection is literally a snap. Most of the members snap-lock into 
place, so installation is quick, precise and economical There are 
no exposed fasteners, so the installation is clean and uncom- 
plicated 

In addition to stainless steel, USS Uttimet curtain wall framing 
components are now available in USS Cor-Ten Steel and Gal- 
vanized Steel for color-coating 


For full information on all three types of USS Uttimer curtain 
walls, write for our new design booklet, ADUSS 88-2496-02. 
United States Steel, P. O. Box 86 (USS 5654), Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania 15230. Or contact a USS Architectural Products 
Representative through the nearest USS Sales Office or Con- 
struction Marketing Office. USS, Cor-TEN and ULTIMET are 
registered trademarks 


Inside look at USS Uctimer narrow stile entrance doors of ITT's Telecommunications Office Building in Oakbrook, Illinois. Curtain 
wall: USS Ulmer Stainless Steel framing components with tempered structural glass in spandrel area and insulating glass in vision 
area. Mullion spacing: 5'0". Owner: ITT, Oakbrook, Illinois. Architect: Fred H Prather, Chicago, Illinois. General Contractor: Del Webb, 
Oakbrook, Illinois. Curtain wal! fabricator-erector: International Steel Co., Evansville, Indiana 


Ultimet 


Stainless Steel Wall Framing Components 


The look-alikes that make 
the big difference! 


These two new carpets from 
Columbus are identical to the eye. The 
same crisp, contemporary air, the same 
eight matching stock-dyed heather tones 
that set off an installation 

The difference is the weight 
Contract X is engineered for normal traffic 
areas. Contract XI is built for extra-heavy 
wear. 

By using them according to traffic 
loads, you give every foot of floor space 
exactly the carpet it requires. Makes a 


Contract XI 
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carpet budget stretch when you don't pay 
for weight you won't be using. 

This special flexibility makes 
Contract X and Contract XI particularly 
suitable where there are wide variations in 
traffic. In schools, churches, offices, 
restaurants, hospitals, department stores, 
showrooms, 

Both carpets are made with 100% 
Type 61B Creslan acrylic fiber with 


exceptional bulk, This means extra strength, 


extra ease of cleaning. And it means much 


more carpet for the money. Both carpets 
meet FHA requirements for wear. 

So cash in on this latest, greatest 
discovery by Columbus. To receive a 
sample kit with all the facts on Contract X 
and Contract XI, just use the coupon below 


Creslan: 
CYANAMID — 
Creslan is a product of American 
Cyanamid Company, New York 


e 
Columbus Mills. Inc. 


NAME 


CITY. 


Columbus Mills, Inc 


ADDRESS. 


Gentlemen 
Please send me 
carpeting 


P.O. Box 1560, Columbus, Georgia 31902 


Technical Information Kit for Contract X and XI 
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New Zonolite® 
fire-rated 
constructions 
can save you 
thousands of dollars 
on your 
next building! 


With Zonolite's specifications, it is a simple 
matter to select the lightest, most inexpensive 
fire-rated constructions appropriate to your 
building design. 

The rated systems cover every aspect of build- 
ing where fireproofing is needed: girders, beams, 
columns, roof decks, walls, floors, and ceilings. 
New lightweight composite steel floor and com- 
posite beam assemblies are included. 

Although many of these recent, rated assem- 
blies are not known to the entire industry as yet, 
they have already been responsible for cutting 
millions of tons of unnecessary weight from ex- 
isting buildings, and millions of dollars of un- 
necessary construction costs. 

As you will quickly see, they can reduce total 
building weight and costs for you, too, while 
giving your buildings total fire protection. 


For complete information, 
burn along dotted line and 
mail coupon 


Dept. ES-12 

62 Whittemore Avenue 
Cambridge, Mass. 02140 
entlemen: Please send me complete information 
on Zonolite's Total Fire Protection the Lightweight, 
Inexpensive Way. | am particularly interested in 
fire-rated assemblies for: 


(name of job) 


NAME. 


TITLE 


FIRM. 


ADDRESS. 


STATE. —ZIP. 


Zonolite Division, W. R. Grace & Co. 


"Stand 


Logue Challenges Ar 


Edward J. Logue, President and Chief Executive Officer, New York State Urban Development Corp. 


Following is a transcript of Edward J. Logue's address 
to the NYSAA Convention at Lake Placid Oct. 10, 1968. 
Mr. Logue is President and Chief Executive Officer of 
the New York State Urban Development Corporation. 
The buildings pictured here were done under the guid- 
ance of Mr. Logue while at New Haven and Boston. 


t is a pleasure to come to this place, this beautiful 
| place, which | think we all can say architects have 
had very little to do with. It shows your open-minded- 
ness. 

| think very highly of your profession. | spent a little 
time in India, a year and a half some years ago, and 
became slightly influenced by some Hindu ideas, 
enough to think that in my next incarnation | might like 
to become an architect. 

| want to talk about this quiet little vehicle called the 
New York State Urban Development Corporation. 

| think you are fortunate in the State of New York to 
have a state administration which is more seriously 
concerned about excellence in architecture than any 
state administration in the United States today, or at 
any time in our past, except for the time when Thomas 
Jefferson was governor of Virginia. 

The excellence in architecture which is part of the 
fundamental creed of the Rockefeller administration 
has been exemplified in many ways, in no place better 
than the New York Construction Fund. 

You have the only State Council on Architecture in 
the United States. | hope that you pay a great deal of 
attention to it and give it support. 

Your profession, if | may be mildly critical of you, has 
never impressed me with its willingness to take on pub- 
lic fights on controversial matters. | think in this New 
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York State Urban Development Corporation we will 
have a lot of opportunities to stand up and fight and 
we will be looking very carefully at you to see if you 
can stay with us. 


The New York State 
Urban Development Corporation is unique 


The Federal Government has demonstrated over the 
last many years that it has neither the imagination, the 
desire nor the resources to attack the urban crisis 
seriously. 

Municipal government across the United States has 
been too much a prisoner of narrow geographical limi- 
tations and utterly inadequate resources and out-of- 
date concepts for any city to really be able to launch 
an effective program of urban development like those 
in western Europe and maybe even in eastern Europe. 

Our legislation creates an opportunity for the state. 
The assumption by Governor Rockefeller of a major 
state responsibility for the urban crisis is something 
new. 

Let me describe what the New York State Urban De- 
velopment Corporation is. It has a jurisdiction unique in 
the United States: it is state-wide. It includes Lake 
Placid and goes all the way to Long Island. It includes 
Lake Erie, the central cities and the nice green space 
that goes beyond, which may be the most important 
thing about it. It has very broad power of eminent 
domain which does not run against the United States 
Government or the Port of New York Authority. 

It is exempt from all local codes and ordinances, 
and some of my friends, including one rather prominent 
one, have expressed their reservations about that. But 
| am sure you know much better than | do what is 
wrong with the specification-type building codes. | don't 
know immediately what is wrong with the New York 


and Fight" 


itects on Urban Development 


State Performance Code, which is the building code 
and the only building code we are bound by. 


Architects should think more about zoning 


We are exempt entirely from local zoning, and this is 
something you as architects should welcome. | would 
be surprised if there are half a dozen of you in this 
room who in the course of your professional careers 
have ever found a zoning ordinance which was able to 
help you do a better piece of work. Certainly in the re- 
newal work | have done | have never found zoning 
ordinances helpful. 

The inadequacy of zoning is something which you as 
a planning profession should devote more attention to. 
Zoning is our substitute for a national land use policy, 
and it is important that we understand the terrifying 
consequences this has had for our society. 

In the countries of both western and eastern Europe 
that | have visited it is automatic that urban growth take 
place on a planned basis, with the open land outside 
the congested build-up area available for low-income 
families as well as affluent families. In our society we 
have decided just as effectively as if we had passed an 
act of Congress signed by the president that the hous- 
ing and environmental solutions for the low-income 
poor, particularly if they happen to be black, are to be 
found within the corporate limits of our central cities. 
That is a dangerous, unworkable idea which can only 
lead to continuing disruption of our central cities and 
continuing alienation between the central city and the 
suburbs outside. 

We are exempt from that policy—from the four-acre 
zoning and even one-acre zoning of a comfortable 
suburb when that proves against our policy of fair 
shares. 


Where will NYSAA be when the fight breaks out? 


| am going to be looking carefully at the New York 
State Association of Architects to see where its mem- 
bers are when that fight breaks out, because it will 
break out, and it will be a very interesting fight. 


We not only have this pleasant exemption from local 
codes and ordinances which we hope to utilize in a 
thoroughly responsible way: we can make plans, com- 
mission designs, and build buildings. In other words, 
we are not an urban renewal agency in the sense in 
which | have practiced that trade for the last fifteen 
years. We not only decide what ought to be done: we 
have the opportunity and indeed the responsibility to 
carry it out. 


Our legislation is deficient in that it has no write- 
down of the cost of acquiring land and no direct hous- 
ing subsidy. This means that we have to maintain dip- 
lomatic relations with the Federal Department of. Hous- 
ing and Urban Development. 


We begin with an initial application of 12 million dol- 
lars in cash, have a bond authorization of a billion 
dollars, and it will be our intention to use both as 
quickly as we can. We hope we can come back for 
more and get it. 


We are permitted to carry out housing projects for 
low and moderate income families. We are permitted to 
build community facilities that would include schools, 
police stations, libraries and even city halls. l'm sure 
many of you have had the experience of seeing hous- 
ing built and only years later have the schools come 
into existence. We have the opportunity to do both at 
the same time. We have, also, in dealing with blighted 
areas, the power to create industrial facilities and even 
to equip them with machinery. 


"STAND UP AND FIGHT," continued 


Boston City Hall, a joint venture of Kallman, McKinnell and Knowles, Architect: 
Campbell, Aldrich and Nulty, Architects and Le Messurier Associates, Structural Enginee! 


Wy 
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This is a collection of powers unprecedented in this 
country, and the question immediately arises—how to 
use those powers? 

The first step was a letter from Governor Rockefeller 
to every mayor in the State of New York saying in 
effect, "The New York State Urban Development Cor- 
poration is intended to help you in the solution of your 
problems; if you think it can be helpful, please let us 
know as specifically as possible, as soon as possible." 

The response to that letter was very encouraging 
from cities large and small across the State. We fol- 
lowed it up with a series of visits, visits with mayors, 
not with community leaders. |, for one, am firmly com- 
mitted to the proposition that the chief elected official 
of each city is the one person whose consent and co- 
operation are indispensable to our operation. 

We said to the mayors, "If you and we can work 
together to accomplish something your city needs, we 
will be very glad to help. But if you do not want the 
New York State Urban Development Corporation in 
your city, please say so." 

In follow-up meetings we have told the mayors that 
we would supply the front money, that which would 
take a project to final preliminary design, to determine 
precisely what it would look like, how much it would 
cost and how much time it would take to build. This 
front money will amount to one and one half to two per- 
cent of the ultimate capital cost of a construction pro- 
gram. We are requiring cities, large and small, across 
the state to put up half of this capital cost through local 
private sources. 

There is a very good reason for this. About ten years 
ago in New Haven we launched the Church Street De- 
velopment, which was intended to be a new center for 
that city. The sun was shining the day the announce- 
ment was made; the Chamber of Commerce was there 
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cheering; the New Haven Register, one of our nation's 
more reactionary papers, spoke well of it. The city 
went ahead laboriously but quickly to do its share, and 
the private developer, after a quick start, had a slow 
finish, and for much too long a period we had parking 
lots, not developments, at the Church Street site. 

In that period we found that the people who were 
enthusiastically there on the sunny announcement day, 
the Register, the Chamber of Commerce and everyone 
else had disappeared when it started to rain. 

And when | went to Boston in a similar capacity we 
required the business community there to put up a 
share of the money so that it would be a partner we 
could identify and depend upon. We intend to do that 
in Rochester, Binghamton, Syracuse, anywhere we op- 
erate so that when the sun does cloud over and the 
rains fall, we will have some partners who will not 
take shelter. 


New York housing is 
some of the most mediocre in the world 


| think New York, particularly New York City, has 
carried on for too long the false debate about provid- 
ing housing or monuments. This has been the excuse 
for some of the most mediocre area housing the world 
has ever seen. | want you to know if the choice is 
really between housing or monuments, I'm entirely on 
the side of monuments. 

| think we have an opportunity to do a great deal in 
the way of innovation. Our country is just a few years 
away from significant break-throughs in the industriali- 
zation of housing construction, We hope to create a 
market which will make that process effective soon in 
the State of New York. 

We look forward in this process to working with the 


. . | shall never for- 
get Mayor Collins' face 
when the model for the 
new Boston City Hall 
was unveiled. He 
gulped, quickly smiled, 
and behaved himself. 
There's probably not a 
client in America who 
would have sat still for 
that building, and yet | 
think in many ways it 
may be one of the most 
important pieces of 
architecture we 
have...” 


State Association and with the State Council, and from 
architects we will be looking for imagination and talent, 
and for work which has a sense of space that goes 
beyond one structure and relates to its environment. 

As a public official | will be increasingly held, as we 
all are, for the number of opportunities we open up in 
every phase of our work for black people as well as for 
Puerto Ricans. | am a lawyer by profession. My pro- 
fession, | think, is more backward on this subject and 
less integrated than any of the licensed professions in 
the United States. May | gently suggest that you are 
not much better. 

We will give special consideration to established 
architectural firms which have demonstrated in a rather 
visible way that they are practicing the policy of fair- 
sharing. 

Our procedures about the selection of architects will 
be highly informal. | hope that we will have some 
architectural competitions because | think they bring 
out ideas which, if clients saw in advance, would 
frighten them to death. 

| shall never forget Mayor Collins’ face when the 
model for the new Boston City Hall was unveiled. He 
gulped, quickly smiled, and behaved himself, There's 
probably not a client in America who would have sat 
still for that building, and yet | think in many ways it 
may be one of the most important pieces of archi- 
tecture we have. 


Welcomes suggestions, invites criticism 


So, we will welcome any suggestions that you or the 
State Council has about the use of competitions to 
assist in the process of obtaining excellence in this 
program. 

On more mundane matters we would like quickly to 
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establish the reputation that we pay our bills faster 
than any public agency in the State of New York. As 
| think you all know, that's not a very tough league to 
compete in. We want to establish a reputation as well 
for paying fees that are appropriate and fair. | am very 
uninclined to pay an architect an additional fee because 
he has been wrong on his estimate. | shall never forget 
the shock | felt in New Haven when an architect dis- 
covered he had underestimated a job by twenty per- 
cent, and his fee went up twenty percent. 

We are going to put very great stress on the vital 
preliminary design phase of each job. 

We will have a collection of central city projects 
which will emphasize housing. We will do other kinds of 
projects in the central cities—may even try to combine 
them vertically, not because that is ideal but because 
vacant properties are so limited. 

We are hoping we can work in the suburbs on the 
notion of fair-sharing, the only way we can solve the 
housing problem and achieve some measure of inte- 
gration. 

We hope as well to have the opportunity to do new 
towns. We have been very backward about this in the 
United States. We hope to apply the new town concept 
in rural New York where ten miles from most city halls 
there is more land than anybody can quickly urbanize 
and where there is more than a fair share of restrictive 
zoning. 

This is a great opportunity for all of us. | think it is 
going to be a lot of fun for me. | hope that in the first 
year of our operation you will not be too tolerant of 
us; that you will be full of ideas and suggestions about 
ways in which we can operate, ways in which we can 
improve our position. | hope too that when we try to 
confront some of the social issues our society has so 
far successfully avoided, you will be there with us. O 
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"NYSAA 
asnt Been 
Doing 
Something 
Right 


Roger G. Spross, AIA President 
of NYSAA, 

tells the Convention 

at Lake Placid, Oct. 10, 1968. 
Following is a transcript of his 
address. 


Je succumbed to temptation. | promised myself last 
year not to inflict a speech of mine on you and | 
haven't all year long; altho' there were things ! felt 
should be said, | choked them down. With the help and 
guidance of the directors from each chapter and so- 
ciety and from the officers, I've had to do some things 
which were necessary as a part of the responsibility of 
being your president this past year. I've sublimated my 
emotions in some cases because of that responsibility. 

fonight | must say what follows as part of that re- 
sponsibility. Some of you may not like all of what | will 
say but | hope that all of you will actively support at 
least those parts with which you do agree. 

My comments tonight fall into two categories: our 
State Association and the profession as a whole. They 
are inspired by my observations as a twelve year par- 
ticipant in NYSAA, as a practicing architect in a large 
Office, and now as an architect in a quasi-govern- 
mental building agency. These comments have been 
refined by much conversation with others in and out of 
the profession, by exposure to the views of our col- 
leagues from not only New Jersey, Pennsylvania and 
Canada but those from all over our country, as ex- 
pressed in well over fifteen state and national conven- 
tions and the valuable AIA grassroots meetings. 


My first point about NYSAA is participation and the 
crying need for us to get with it" and “tell it like it is." 
Admittedly, it is like the priest complaining to those in 
church about those who are not there, but the com- 
parison is valid. 

There are many "old regulars" here but where are 
the others? You know, we have about 2400 members, 
who design more than 874 billion dollars worth of con- 
struction annually. That is more than 1696 of the na- 
tion's architect-controlled construction. Why are they 
not more active in NYSAA? Because NYSAA hasn't 
been doing something right. This organization should 
not continue as an effort by so few members, as dedi- 
cated as they may have been. It cannot properly con- 
tinue nor can its growth occur as is required to serve 
its purposes without a large infusion of member in- 
terest and member participation. 

And I'm talking about member interest, support and 
participation in policy guidance as well as the more 
detailed activity of officers and committee chairmen. 
What follows is a glimpse of what such activity can do 
for you. 


More new faces are necessary 


| would like to see more new faces, especially from 
the downstate metropolitan organizations, available for 
committees and board service. New faces with ideas 
tuned to the future and its changes and not just status 
quo defenders. | do not criticize those who have served 
before, | only ask for wisdom, adrenaline and a broad 
view, with the rewards of up-to-date information and 
stimulation close at hand. 

I'm talking of chapter representatives to NYSAA's 
Board, of Committee service, of running NEW can- 
didates for NYSAA office, I'm talking of men who will do 
things in these areas and not just sit and bask in what, 
after all, is pretty weak sunlight. 

As to the profession itself may | say that these, as we 
can notice daily, are rapidly changing times. Events, 
dimly understood, are tobogganing us rapidly down the 
Slopes of change if not progress, and we are all peril- 
ously close to falling off the sled. 

Whitney Young in Portland last summer said, “You 
architects are just not relevant." Does this mean ex- 
traneous or unnecessary? Not relevant to what? To the 
public welfare we claim to serve. Answer that one 
yourself. 

Charles Moore, Chairman of Architecture at Yale, 
said at the Jersey Convention last week that the stu- 
dents there sense this and balk at the historical pattern 
of practice—at the narrow details of technicalities in 
this area of pell-mell change. Are they wrong? 


Is Architecture Obsolete? 

A member of the Jersey Board of Examiners | know, 
and I'm sure many of our own examiners, are worried 
that the schools seem to be teaching something dif- 
ferent from what would appear suitable to a practi- 
tioner. Have the schools a clearer view of the future 
characteristics of practice than we? Should our pro- 
fessional characteristics and definitions be changed? 
Is architecture as we practice it obsolete and, if so, 
what's new for the architectural practice of tomorrow? 
On Saturday our seminar panel will go into this point 
more fully, | hope. 

The profession must adjust and accommodate this 
sweeping pattern of change or society will pass it by. 
Oh, buildings will be designed and built—but not by the 
systems so topsy-turvilly now in use by the isolated, 
self-serving segments of society that we have been part 


of before. And when buildings, individually or collec- 
tively, are designed and built, that is Architecture. And, 
if those called Architects“ by today's "establishment," 
by today's definitions in today's society do not adjust to 
the winds of change — a new breed of architects, 
spelled with a lower case a“ perhaps, will emerge. 

AIA's President Kassabaum said to an engineer 
group, “In the future, our position will be attacked by 
industries who find themselves with research depart- 
ments, bright young men and computers, who have run 
out of things to do." 

| suggest that each of us as individuals as well as 
through the A. A., our state associations and chapters 
must work now toward these changes by a "respon- 
sive evolution," a rapid evolution, lest we all founder in 
revolution. 

How to start? 

Back to the church analogy—participation! Participa- 
tion in the changing world of construction and in the 
changing world of architecture and in the professional 
organization. In these times of multiplying populations, 
organizations are the key to the individual's survival in 
a world of other organizations. 

NYSAA's value to the changing patterns of practice, 
to society's changing system of building its shelter, 
will increase and be of greater value to its members 
solely in direct proportion to the support and participa- 
tion of those members and their guidance. 


What will you learn tomorrow 
that will make you a better architect? 


So that's one thing we must do therefore: get more 
architects including yourself; competent, broad-view 
architects to participate in NYSAA. Another thing is 
continuing education. President Kassabaum in his in- 
augural address said, “It is important to the general 
good of the profession that you ask yourself what you 
are going to learn tomorrow that will make you become 
a better architect. Too often | feel that too many of 
today's architects are content to coast on what they 
know. Scientists readily recognize that half of what they 
knew ten years ago is now obsolete. Because the con- 
struction industry has been slow to change, perhaps 
the degree is different in our case, but in a time of 
rapid change the principle is at least valid. 

"And so we must develop some sort of a continuing 
education program. This can be study in a school, your 
chapter, office or at home. No group can remain the 
recognized expert on the basis of what they once 
learned; neither can today's architects." 

A third thing we must do is to stop avoiding responsi- 
bility and abdicating the leadership role and our most 
valuable characteristic as the experts on building. 

The need here is for responsibility and competency 
—in any definition of the practice of architecture you 
care to use. 

We talk of "expanded services" when construction 
management becomes possible and shrinks services. 
Why? Because of alleged incompetency on the part of 
architects in that area and the admission of it by some. 


Many claim parts of the architectural pie. 


We talk of expanded services" when all around us 
we see fringe quasi-professionals proliferating and our 
services suffering an attrition. Interior designers, 
"space planners" (whatever they are!), urban planners, 
community planners, cost control consuliants, con- 
struction managers, building type consultants who 
claim unique expertise in specialized buildings like 
hospitals, theatres, even housing; real estate develop- 


ers, speculative investors. They all claim parts of the 
architectural pie. We know that some of their efforts do 
have a diminishing effect on the status of architects 
whom they would like to reduce to just "exterior dec- 
orators.” You'd think ours is a real gravy train, so many 
are trying to grab a seat in it! 

We talk of public concern and that we should have 
more for our urban problems, ghettos, suburban sprawl 
and all these now-so-well-known social diseases. But 
what is happening? When the Federal Government's 
Dept. of Housing & Urban Development went for a large 
scale attack on these, from whom did they get pro- 
posals that made sense to them? Westinghouse, Litton 
Industries, McDonnel-Douglas, GE, Kaiser; that's who! 
Architects?—only as technical employees, and then in 
numbers smaller than the other so-called environ- 
mental design disciplines! Team leader? Hah! 

We talk of competency and | can show you plans for 
a $20M building where column line dimensions are dif- 
ferent on the architectural and structural plans. We 
talk of responsibility when an architect | know tried to 
pass the buck for his too low estimate to his cost 
estimator. 

We talk of responsibility and competency and we 
must have it to offer. And we must keep abreast of the 
changes in responsibility and competency even though 
they may also be enlarged by the changes. 


We must be responsible and competent 


We must be responsible and competent in utilizing 
properly the allied disciplines, the familiar ones of the 
several kinds of engineering; the newer ones like the 
electronic tools of data processing and retrieval. The 
now more widely recognized impact of what we do on 
individual people, to say nothing of communities as a 
whole, probably means educating and persuading a 
client about the impact of his project in these areas. If 
so, we must do that too! 

In this coming world as indeed in the past one, you've 
got to be able to “fish or cut bait"—"'shoot or give up 
the gun." There are no laurels strong enough to rest 
upon in our profession in these times of change. 

On the other hand, it's not all gloomy. 

We talk of competency and | could name you an 
architect—one of whose most recent projects (built 
under multiple contracts incidentally) was bid in at 296 
under his estimate only four days late in completion 
and which had only % of 1% in extra charges. 

We talk of responsibility and | could name you an 
architect widely acclaimed as a design leader who in- 
sisted on association with an established firm which 
had technical competency in depth to supplement his 
self-identified areas of weakness and lack of interest. 

Architects cannot claim competency and responsi- 
bility to rebuild our crummy city centers if we haven't 
got competency and responsibility to offer—nor can we 
expect to survive in a world which will pass us by if 
we don't get to know it and to be competent in it as it 
is and will be. 

If this seems like a sermon, then | guess it is. My 
nerve to deliver it lies in fact that | am subject to the 
same criticism and that in any event it must be said and 
said and said again. 

With your help and mine where it's helpful Darrel Rip- 
peteau will continue a direction | hope l've set in con- 
cert with my predecessor, Mike Evans, in guiding our 
State Association into a new future wherein it will be 
more valuable to the membership, the profession and 
therefore to the entire public, black or white, rich or 
poor, hip“ or square. O 


Architects Now Have 
Advocates . 
with the Legislature 


George A. Dudley, 
Chairman 


John P. Jansson, 
Executive Director 


Burnham Kelly, 
FAIA, Member 


By George A. Dudley, Chairman, New York State Coun- 
cil on Architecture 


Below is a transcript of Mr. Dudley's address at the 
NYSAA Convention, June 12, 1968. 


oum Fuller calls our earth a spaceship on 
which man must carry all of his needs and live with 
all of his environmental problems—and it is within this 
closed system context of our predicament and our 
potential that we must consider our relationship to our 
environment and all that this implies to our profession 
as architect-environmentalists. 

It is within this text that | talk to you tonight as Chair- 
man of the Council on Architecture and as Chairman of 
the Pure Waters Authority. The fact that | am wearing 
two hats is not just a coincidence but rather an ex- 
pression of the comprehensive concern that is being 
developed in this State for man's environment, natural 
and man-made. In a sense, this is a part of the set of 
"Emerging Techniques" that. Governor Rockefeller has 
initiated since he took office some ten years ago. 


New organizations within the framework of the State 


The New York State Urban Development Corporation, 
the Metropolitan Transportation Authority, the Mental 
Hygiene Facilities Improvement Corporation, the State 
University Construction Fund, the Dormitory Authority, 
the Historic Trust of New York, the Hudson River Valley 
Commission, are all examples of new organizations 
created within the framework of the State in the last 
few years which are truly new techniques. They all in- 
clude, in greater or lesser degree, new involvements 
directly in the programs of the design and planning pro- 
fessions and new—or at least vastly improved—rela- 
tionships between the agencies and the professionals. 
These are literally Emerging Techniques of government 
—profession interaction. 

Our Pure Waters Authority and the Council on Archi- 
tecture can certainly be considered prime examples of 
"Emerging Techniques" that have been applied to State 
government in the past decade. The commitment to 
their programs is another in the series of initiatives 
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G. E. Kidder Smith, 
FAIA, Member 


William J. 
Strawbridge, Jr., 
Member 


George Nelson, 
FAIA, Member 


which the Governor has undertaken both to fulfill State 
responsibilities and to maximize positive development 
realizations and accomplishments where social and 
economic needs force us either to plan, design and 
build or to face serious crisis. 


Emerging techniques to meet emerging forces 


Those of us who have worked over the years with the 
Governor have often heard his philosophy of anticipat- 
ing emerging forces and shaping them rather than be- 
ing overwhelmed by them. We must know how to shape 
them. "Emerging Forces" must be met with “Emerging 
Techniques." As a conventioneer-come-lately, | know 
that when a convention comes into its final session, a 
repeat of its theme may be too much to bear. But | do 
want to put into the category of "Emerging Tech- 
niques" the new forms of governmental-administrative 
management and financing, related especially to such 
activities as the physical environment, its development 
and preservation and enhancement. These broad mana- 
gerial techniques are far more important to our future 
as individuals and as a profession than technological 
innovation or even scientific discovery. 

Five years ago, in October 1963, we talked about the 
State University of New York and its great need for new 
facilities. In May, 1962, the legislature of this State had 
established the State University Construction Fund as a 
vehicle for financing, designing and constructing the 
tremendous volume of construction necessary to keep 
pace with the State's accelerating program of higher 
education. 

Now, six years later, the Fund is handling more than 
150 million dollars worth of construction each year. In 
its first five years the Fund completed 430 separate 
projects at a cost of 532 million dollars. At the present, 
it has 173 projects in design and 163 others under con- 
struction at a value of 645 million dollars. Continuing 
expansion through the year 1975 will involve additional 
expenditures of over two and a half billion dollars. 

The Construction Fund has been able to carry out 
this massive program successfully through concerned 
and creative management overcoming the difficulties of 


bureaucracy, meeting the objectives of time, cost and 
quality. 

Its pattern of operation has been studied and adopted 
by many other states of this country. Its accomplish- 
ments in campus planning and the design of individual 
buildings have been internationally recognized by 
awards accorded to you, the architects, who have 
played such an important part in its activities. To me 
one of the most important of these awards was given to 
the Fund by your association in 1964. 


Council adopts new principles of operation 


The Council on Architecture was created, in large 
part, to aid other agencies of the State in the adoption 
of principles of operation such as those that have been 
successfully established, utilized and proven by the 
Construction Fund. What are these principles—what are 
the fundamentals of operation that are involved? 

1. To develop the full utilization of the capabilities of 
the architects and other design professionals of the 
building industry, architects are given the opportunity 
to render full professional service. The Fund does not 
ask architects to take responsibility for half a job. 

2. Appropriate and adequate contractual and fee con- 
ditions must be established and the decision-making 
process expedited to clear away obstacles to progress. 
Critical decisions are made in an orderly and timely 
sequence for each phase of planning, design, and con- 
struction. 

3. An atmosphere of created tension" is generated 
by the time schedules,.the prudent budgets, and the 
quality objectives of the Fund. This constructive, crea- 
tive tension is maintained through constant contact be- 
tween the Fund's staff and the professions. 

4, The client (State University of New York) is as- 
sisted in stating its needs and preferences in a concise 
language sufficiently flexible to permit true creativity. Its 
needs in terms of function, environment, schedule, and 
budget are articulated and clarified before planning 
begins. 

5. A system exists for constant self-evaluation to 
maintain a working environment in which all of the pro- 
fessionals associated with the Fund can supply effec- 
tive and imaginative professional service. 

In 1965, Governor Rockefeller, recognizing these bet- 
ter results being achieved through these emerging tech- 
niques, asked the New York State Council on the Arts 
to meet in conference with members of the architec- 
tural and other design professions to consider how this 
could be achieved in all of the State work where there 
is a responsibility for architectural design planning and 
construction. 

In January of 1966, the Council on the Arts held a 
conference entitſed— Architecture, Legislation for its 
Preservation and Excellence.” Invited were legislative 
leaders, heads of agencies, departments and other 
authorities, architects and other design professionals. 

This conference was asked: 

—to develop recommendations for encouraging ex- 
cellence in the planning and design of public buildings 
and other structures, as well as the full range of gov- 
ernmental activity which conceivably could affect and 
influence design, 

— to consider the initiation of educational programs 
and courses on architecture and the environmental arts, 

— to recommend forms of aid to assist local govern- 
ments in the renovation and rehabilitation of publicly 
owned buildings that are considered proper subjects 
of preservation, 

—to review and to suggest revisions to statutes 
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affecting the quality of architectural design and the 
construction of building under the supervision of the 
State government with the use of State funds, 

— to recommend methods of improving the selec- 
tion and compensation of architects, 

— to recommend ways to more effectively include 
works of fine arts to complement good architectural 
design. 


Council on Arts recommends new State Agency 


After three days of discussion, the Council on the 
Arts and its invited participants recommended that a 
separate State agency be created to carry out these 
objectives. 

On August 2, 1966 the Enabling Legislation creating 
the Council on Architecture was passed and became 
law when signed by Governor Rockefeller. 

In the Act the Legislature stated, as a matter of 
policy, that agencies and authorities of the State of 
New York do have a special responsibility for setting 
standards of excellence in architectural design, in the 
design and construction of public buildings and other 
structures involving the use of State funds or State 
credit. They found that the policies of many agencies 
have tended to discourage the achievement of high 
architectural quality, They further found: 

— delays in the processing of plans; 

— bureaucratic resistance to innovation; 

— fee levels inadequate to attract architects of out- 

standing ability; 

— reliance on old solutions for new problems; and 

— the widespread belief among architects that such 

agencies have little interest in good design. 

It was declared to be a policy of the State that all 
of the agencies concerned should strive for architec- 
tural design of the highest quality. 


Council may protect threatened landmarks 


The Legislature also found that units of local govern- 
ment in the State are frequently faced with the question 
of demolishing public buildings that have become de- 
teriorated, inefficient or obsolete, due to the unavail- 
ability of adequate funds to rehabilitate or modernize 
such public buildings for continued use. Many of these 
public buildings, many fine landmarks with historic or 
architectural value, are threatened and their destruc- 
tion would place in jeopardy our rich cultural heritage 
that should be developed rather than destroyed. 

The Legislature, therefore, declared it to be a policy 
of the State, in proper balance with prudent expendi- 
tures of public funds, to make grants-in-aid to units of 
local government for the rehabilitation of public build- 
ings which are of historic or architectural importance 
and would serve a present day need. 

To implement these policies, the State Legislature 
created the Council on Architecture as a part of the 
Executive Department of the State. It consists of five 
members, citizens of recognized standing in the fields 
of architecture, fine arts, historic preservation and pub- 
lic taste. Three of the five must be registered architects. 


Council has specific powers and duties 

The powers and duties of the Council specifically 
stated in the Act are: 

1. to encourage excellence in architectural design in 
public buildings constructed by the State, 

2. to encourage the inclusion in such public build- 
ings of works of fine art to complement good archi- 
tectural design, 

3. to stimulate interest in architectural excellence, 
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"ADVOCATE WITH THE LEGISLATURE," continued 


4. to assist the preservation of public buildings which 
have a special historic or architectural character and 
are worthy of preservation. Grants-in-aid may be made 
by the State for such purposes up to two-thirds of the 
cost of such projects. 

This enabling legislation is broad enough to permit 
a whole new approach to the improvement of the en- 
vironment of the State of New York, provided, of course, 
that it is backed up with sufficient appropriations. 

There has been some delay in the organization of the 
Council due to the requirement that three Council mem- 
bers be licensed architects. The better the Council does 
its work, the more good architects should want State 
work and several of our top architects turned down 
appointments because of the possibility of conflict of 
interest. 

On May 2, 1967, the New York State Pure Waters 
Authority Act became a law under Chapter 722. In June 
1967, while attending The American Institute of Archi- 
tects convention as an architect and as Dean of the 
new School of Architecture and Urban Planning of 
U.C.L.A., | was asked by Governor Rockefeller to con- 
sider returning to the State of New York as Chairman 
of that Authority. The Governor and | discussed the 
great potential of the Council on Architecture and | 
made the mistake of reminding him that | held a New 
York State license. Hence, in September of 1967 | was 
sworn in as Chairman of the Council on Architecture. 
| am convinced that it is not pure coincidence that gave 
me two hats. In a sense it is a personification, if you 
will, of the Governor's deep conviction that our prob- 
lems—even waste management and pollution abate- 
ment—must include a concern for their effect on the 
visual environment and that every element should be 
used as "leverage" to improve rather than despoil it. 

Identifying additional candidates for the licensed 
members to serve on the Council on Architecture was 
not easy by reason of the conflict of interest situation. 
However, we found some excellent candidates and it, 
therefore, gives me great pleasure to announce, for- 
mally for the first time, the appointment by the Gov- 
ernor of the other four members of the Council on 
Architecture. 


Four members appointed to Council 

They are: 

1. Burnham Kelly, Dean of the College of Architec- 
ture of Cornell University, member of the American 
Institute of Planners, and honorary member of The 
American Institute of Architects. He has worked for the 
National Research Council and Office of Scientific Re- 
search and Development and has been awarded the 
Army-Navy Certificate of Appreciation. President John 
F. Kennedy appointed Dean Kelly to the Commission of 
Fine Arts in 1963. He is the author of books on the 
design and production and prefabrication of houses. 
Governor Rockefeller has also appointed him vice 
chairman of the Council. 

2. George Nelson, who as many of you know, is head 
of the outstanding design firm, George Nelson and 
Company, Inc. George served as editor of Architectural 
Forum and has been the contributing editor to several 
other magazines. He is a Fellow of The American In- 
stitute of Architects, a member of the Board of Direc- 
tors of the International Design Society of America, the 
International Design Conference at Aspen, a member 
of the President's Committee for the Employment of the 
Handicapped, the Kennedy Memorial Library Com- 
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mittee, and the panel of specialists to advise the Depart- 
ment of Parks in New York City. He has also been the 
winner of many industrial design awards. 

3. G. E. Kidder Smith. He is the author of many out- 
standing and well-known books on contemporary archi- 
tecture. He has lectured before many European archi- 
tectural societies and American universities and muse- 
ums, and has arranged a number of exhibitions in the 
Museum of Modern Art in New York City. He is a Fel- 
low of The American Institute of Architects, a member 
of the American Association of Architectural Biogra- 
phers, the Society of Architectural Historians, the Asso- 
ciation of Collegiate Schools of Architecture, the Munic- 
ipal Arts Society of New York City, and the College 
Art Association. 

4. William J. Strawbridge, Jr. is another member of 
the Council. He has been very active in the civil rights 
work in Westchester County and in charitable and phil- 
anthropic affairs as well. As a layman he has a deep 
interest in contemporary architecture and a special 
interest in historic preservation. William Strawbridge 
has been associated with the International Division and 
Consulting Department of the Chemical Bank New York 
Trust Company and has served as president of the 
Urban League of Westchester County since 1965, as 
well as being director of the Westchester United Fund 
and a trustee of the Rockefeller Family Fund. 

Each of these members of the Council is exception- 
ally gifted and is recognized for his standing in the 
field of architecture, fine arts, historic preservation and 
public taste. 

Early this year | was able to retain John P. Jansson 
as consultant to the Pure Waters Authority to advise 
on establishing criteria of design and performance for 
the potential utilization of architectural and engineering 
services by that Authority. John Jansson also served to 
advise on the existing and potential involvement of 
architects in the planning and design of sewerage treat- 
ment works, solid waste disposal facilities, and other 
types of facilities as well as the relationship of such 
architectural services to urban, regional and city plan- 
ning. 

In March of this year, the Council on Architecture 
received its first funds. John Jansson then started serv- 
ing as a consultant to the Council on Architecture to 
help devise and direct the preliminary development of 
the program and organization of the Council, and, in 
general, to get the Council started. He has now been 
appointed executive director. He was a partner in the 
firm of Morris Ketchum, Jr., and Associates from 1964 
to 1968. 

Office headquarters have been established at 545 
Madison Avenue, New York City. 

In general, we will utilize the services of independent 
professional, technical, and management consultants 
directed and supplemented by the permanent staff 
members of the Council to carry out the activities of the 
program. 

In this first year of operation we are necessarily 
limited, and cannot carry out all points of our program 
simultaneously. We are, however, developing a more 
precise definition of the problems that exist at all levels. 


Council starts inventory of State work 

We have started an inventory of all of the work of 
State agencies which have a responsibility for design, 
planning and construction. There are at least twenty- 
four different agencies that have a responsibility in this 
area. The inventory, in its first phase, will determine 
the dollar volume of construction that has been handled 


in the past five years by each of these agencies as well 
as the percentage of work and type of project by the 
so called "in-house staff'—as compared to outside 
árchitectural and engineering firms. The inventory will 
also attempt to pinpoint the area of responsibility that 
each of these agencies has with respect to the building 
industry as a whole. 

We will thereby develop and maintain an understand- 
ing of how each of the various agencies and authorities 
of the State carries out its responsibilities for archi- 
tectural-engineering design, planning and construction 
in rather precise detail. 

We can determine, with appropriate management, 
technical and professional assistance, how effective the 
agency is in meeting the policy of striving for architec- 
tural design of the highest quality. We can then try to 
define the problem areas, if any, and the opportunities 
for improvement, set objectives and develop solutions 
and alternative recommendations. 

We will rely upon management technical-professional 
assistants, who, by virtue of their independence of 
viewpoint, their specialized knowledge and judgment, 
and based upon their experience and analytical re- 
search techniques, can properly evaluate the State 
agencies' accomplishments in achieving excellence in 
architectural design. Practitioners of many disciplines 
will be utilized including architects; planners; landscape 
architects; engineers in all areas; interior designers and 
space planners; management consultants; lawyers; 
financiers; real estate consultants; sociologists; and 
particularly those most familiar with specifications and 
the operation and procedures of our professional offi- 
ces and of governmental agencies. 

Let me take a few moments to state what | believe 
are the elements of “excellence in architecture." It is 
not measured alone by the quality of the visual and 
spatial appearance and impact of the building, although 
that is, of course, paramount. | think we also agree 
these days that the quality of the building's relation- 
ship to its surroundings and its enhancement and im- 
provement of them is equally a measure. Secondly, the 
building must function well in itself and, again, in its 
relationship to its immediate and regional surround- 
ings. Thirdly, the cost of achieving the building must 
relate realistically to the client's financial capability and 
needs—and this includes not only initial cost of design 
and construction but also the on-going operating and 
maintenance costs. Of particular concern must be the 
cost to a client of long delayed production in either de- 
sign or construction. Of particular concern to us on the 
Council are costs to New York State, as client, of the 
administrative costs of managing its design and con- 
struction programs, both large and small. If any of these 
costs are out of line the “architecture” is not ex- 
cellent.” 


Fine art works to be encouraged in State construction 

Another responsibility that the Council has is the en- 
couragement of the inclusion of "works of fine art" in 
public buildings and other structures as a part of good 
architecture and design. 

This can only be done by an effective and early col- 
laboration between the artists and the architects, each 
one working in his own professional capacity with a 
strong understanding and sympathy for the other pro- 
fessional's opinion. The timely inclusion of works of 
art in architecture cannot be handled as a "cosmetic" 
to be applied to the building design as an afterthought. 

The third duty and power that the Council has been 
charged with is the stimulation of interest in architec- 


tural excellence on the part of the public throughout 
the State. This, of course, coincides completely with 
your society's interests and many of your activities as 
well as those of your regional chapters and the na- 
tional Institute. This may be a public information pro- 
gram that will utilize the media of newspapers, maga- 
zines, radio and television to stimulate, develop and try 
to continually maintain public understanding of and in- 
terest in good architectural design for the continual 
improvement of the physical environment of the people 
of the State of New York. 

We are considering, when funds become available, 
establishing a cadre of renowned professionals, private 
Citizens of recognized high standing in the fields of 
architecture, fine arts, historic preservation, public 
taste, education, etc. who can make effective presen- 
tations to and stimulate the interest of the wide range 
of civic, fraternal, business, and other organizations. 

An important assignment of this cadre can be work- 
ing with public officials, agency heads, other State offi- 
cials, and local government authorities to aim for 
architectural excellence for those buildings and other 
structural projects for which they are responsible. 

We are considering an annual program of “Gover- 
nor's Award for Excellence in Architecture," possibly in 
conjunction with the New York State Council on the 
Arts and as an extension of its own excellent awards 
program. 

In the field of public education, we are going to study 
what may be the most effective approach to educating 
the younger students of New York State to achieve a 
greater appreciation and understanding of the qualites 
of the environment being created by man. Last year in 
a report by The American Institute of Architects Task 
Force on Primary and Secondary Education, it was 
stated: “It is senseless to try and cope anew with every 
generation of community leaders who reach maturity 
and positions of influence in an aesthetically illiterate 
condition." 

It is the intention of the Governor and the Council 
on Architecture to invite a group of outstanding leaders 
in arts and architecture and the related fields to serve 
on a panel of commentators, which will provide mean- 
ingful back-up and constructive criticism and advice 
to the Council. 

A meeting will be held at the Governor's invitation at 
least once each year to discuss and comment on the 
current and future programs and activities of the Coun- 
cil. This panel of commentators will represent a cross 
section of the very highest calibre of those active in 
the most important areas of our culture, industry and 
society, which will help guide the program. 


Council gains support of NYSAA 


That, then, is how the Council is getting started. We 
believe we are creating valid and constructive channels 
for the State to help itself, to help the profession, and 
to help, with the profession, to achieve great improve- 
ments in our portion of space-ship Earth. We have 
already been assured of your support by your executive 
committee. We will need a great deal of it if the con- 
cerns we share are to be recognized and given high 
priority by the public, the taxpayers and particularly by 
the Legislature, (especially in this very tight budget 
year). | hope you will all help us, in your respective 
communities, by working publicly and privately through 
demonstration of good works and through advocacy 
and communication with those who will be making the 
basic decisions which will affect us all and our physical 
environments for generations to come, 0 
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4 
THERE WAS STILL SOME TIME FOR SOCIABILITY 


Despite the need for hard work, diligent study and 
politicking, some frivolous souls were able to indulge 
in a little conviviality. 


1. Winifred Allwork, the Belle of the Ball, is taken quite seriously by 
Isabelle and Morris Ketchum, but obviously quite lightly by her dad, 
Tony Allwork 

2. In this one, Woody Goldfine, Margot Henkel and Thorn Smith 
make sure Photographer Jimmy Gambaro stays on the ball, while 
John Jansson surveys the crop 


5 
3. Here Harry and Risa Soled, Chris Weston, Pedro and Mary Lopez 


relax now that the conviviality is coming to a close. Their Chapter, 
Brooklyn, was responsible for it 


4. Adolph Scrimenti of the New Jersey Society of Architects and 
Roger Spross, President of NYSAA, trying diligently to break away 
from Mrs. John Spence, our guest from Canada 


5. John Spence, President of the Ontario Association of Architects, 
just about to give the punch line to Libby Morris and Al and Dorothy 
Melniker 


6. Here are General Norstad, Dave Yerkes and George Dudley prob- 
ably comparing notes on their up-coming stints as guest speakers. 
Whatever they were discussing, it worked. They were very good 


NYSAA Elects 
New Slate of Officers 


Newly elected at the 1968 Convention were Darrel D. 
Rippeteau, President, Albert Melniker, President-Elect, 
Robert W. Crozier, Vice President, and Samuel Schei- 
ner, Vice President. Vice President Highland, Secretary 
Baldwin and Treasurer Feldman were re-elected. 


Robert W. Crozier, AIA Samuel Scheiner, AIA 


FAIA 
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John N. Highland, Jr., 


Darrel D. Rippeteau, AIA Albert Melniker, AIA 


H. |, Feldman, AIA 


Guy H. Baldwin, AIA 


No ordinary 
drinking fountain 


It's aluminum! 


Haws Model 7M wall fountain features 
a one-piece receptor and back plate of 
cast Tenzaloy aluminum. It's a distinc- 
tive design to accent any interior decor 

finished to a scratch-resistant muted 
bronze color. Write for details today. 
HAWS DRINKING FAUCET COM- 
PANY, 1441 Fourth Street, Berkeley, 
California 94710. 


drinking fountains * water coolers 
laboratory and decontamination equipment 
dental fountain/cuspidors 


at your service . . . 


MR. ARCHITECT 


DRAWING MATERIALS 


BUFFALO 
SULLIVAN-McKEEGAN CO. INC 
852 - 4400 Albert T. Merrick 739 Main Street 
COMMERCIAL BLUEPRINT CO SENECA BLUEPRINT CO 
Geo. G. Merry Herbert Knight 
853-0208 300 Delaware Ave 854-6772 187 Delaware Ave 


ROCHESTER SYRACUSE 


CITY BLUEPRINT CO. H. H. SULLIVAN, INC 
William Fay H. A. Thomsen 


Phone 454-1495 & Atlas Street Court Street Rd., Industrial Park 
Phone Area Code 3/S—437-2623 


H. H. SULLIVAN, INC SYRACUSE BLUEPRINT CO.,INC 


Anthony Sulkowski Carl S. Nye, President 
Phone 232-6440 47 South Avenue GR 4-4084 — WIS E. Genesee St 


Legislative Consultant 
Appointed to NYSAA 


Dickson McKenna is a regis- 
» tered architect in New York 
State and Corporate Member of the 


8 American Institute of Architect since 


1950 with a background of practical 
experience gained in both small and 
large offices here and abroad. He be- 
came active in AIA matters through 
Chapter committee work as Chairman of Awards Com- 
mittee and Secretary of the Urban Design Committee 
of the New York Chapter. He was elected Treasurer of 
the New York Chapter for two terms from 1964 to 1966. 
In June 1966 he was appointed Executive Director of 
that Chapter, the largest in the country, which has a 
recent history of active participation in civic affairs. He 
is enthusiastic to become more closely affiliated with 
NYSAA for its potential opportunity of involvement with 
the exciting programs of state agencies such as the 
Council on Architecture, Council on the Arts, the State 
University Construction Fund and the Dormitory Au- 
thority. 

Dickson is a graduate of Yale University School of 
Architecture and was associated with the firm of Tip- 
petts-Abbett-McCarthy-Stratton for more than ten years 
serving with them for three years in Thailand as 
architect-member of the team to implement the build-up 
of physical defenses of that country. 

McKenna has been a designer and planner with such 
firms as Harrison & Abramovitz, Skidmore Owings & 
Merrill and Brown Lawford & Forbes. He was curator 
of Architecture at the Museum of Modern Art and also 
design critic at Columbia University. O 


NYSAA Appoints an 
F^ Director 


fter ten years as NYSAA'Ss first ex- 

ecutive director, Joseph Addon- 

izio, HAIA, is continuing his services 

to the profession and especially to 

us in New York State as the Legisla- 
tive Consultant to the Association. 

Joe joined NYSAA back in 1957 
when with much effort our Associa- 
tion also opened its first office and removed much of 
its administrative load from its then officers who were 
doing it all personally. 

After much searching a committee found Joe at the 
Bronx Board of Trade and persuaded him to join us. 

At the 1967 National AIA Convention, to our satis- 
faction, Joe was awarded honorary membership in AIA 
and has worn his HAIA with distinction. 

During my tenure of office as your President | learned 
in detail of Joe's wide acquaintance among State legis- 
lators and their respect for him. In the same year our 
first event in Washington showed a similar capacity of 
his with many of New York State's federal legislators 
in Congress. 

Joe will be serving the Association during the entire 
legislative session and will attend certain committee 
meetings before and after it. At other times he is free to 
represent others. m sure the entire membership joins 
me in wishing him well in his new mode of service to 


NYSAA, Roger Spross, Past-President 
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by Wm. Dudley Hunt, Jr., AIA, 
Publisher, AIA Journal 


Asked by the officers and publi- 
cations committee of NYSAA to 
advise them on magazine pub- 
lishing, the publisher of AIA 
Journal restates here the phi- 
2X losophy and principles in which 

ne believes and describes how 
they can be used to ensure the 
future progress of Empire State 
Architect. 


A old magazine hand—a waggish one perhaps, but 
certainly a knowing one—was once asked, “What 
makes a magazine a success?” His reply was, “A per- 
fect editorial product filled with information and ideas, 
style and grace, delivered to the perfect audience of 
important people by a magazine staff which performs 
to perfection in everything—and luck.” 

Yet a magazine seems so simple, so complete and 
self-contained when it is delivered by the postman or 
casually picked up at a newsstand. Its appearance and 
its seeming unity hide thousands of individual decisions 
and actions by hundreds of people, a vast interming- 
ling of factors, some of which are essentially opposite 
in character, that must be made to mesh and mate, 
gracefully and credibly. It should come as no surprise 
that the mortality rate among magazines, and among 
regional ones in particular, is very high indeed. 

How then can a magazine achieve success at all? 
In particular, how can a magazine such as the Empire 
State Architect, with limited circulation and limited 
resources, achieve success? Well, it is not easy; if 
there is any doubt about that, ask my editor, any staff 
member of any magazine, even the biggest. Yet it is 
possible. 

Many have compared the complexities of a magazine 
to those of a living organism. And it is true that each 
element of a magazine must function in harmony with 
many others if the magazine is to be healthy. And it is 
true that a failure in one element of a magazine tele- 
graphs pain to another. Architects often seem fatally 
fascinated with magazines, they read magazines of 
many kinds, use them for professional reasons, criticise 
them (particularly for their design or graphics), court 
them to publish their buildings and articles, and in 
their AIA chapters, state associations and other or- 
ganizations publish them in great numbers. 

Many architects seem to see in magazines a similar- 
ity with architecture. They see a plethora of parts that 
must be melded together, the intricacies of systems 
that must complement each other, the beauty of form 
that can be achieved in magazines as in architecture, 
the need for function in both media. 

One aspect of magazines that architects often over- 
look, though, is that the parts of a magazine must be 
perfectly integrated if it is to be great, as the parts 
must be in a great building. In a magazine, as in a 
building, a failure of the foundation can completely 
negate the beauty of the form. In such a case, the 
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building fails to become great architecture, or perhaps 
it collapses. In a magazine, the same things happen. 

But where to begin to explain why one magazine 
fails and another succeeds? It probably would be 
possible to start almost anywhere, but perhaps the best 
place to begin is with the twin factors of the audience 
and the product. 

Let's look first at the audience, the consumers of 
the magazine. The big questions are: Who is the audi- 
ence? How many of them? How important? The an- 
swers to these questions will determine many things 
about a magazine. It is relatively easy to edit for, slant 
articles to, design layouts for, a well-defined audience, 
in which the individuals have important interests in 
common. It is quite difficult to perform the same 
functions for an ill-defined audience whose interests 
are divergent. It is relatively easy to design, write and 
prepare advertising for an audience with similar inter- 
ests, education, background and employment, very 
difficult to perform these functions for a diverse group. 

In any case, it is well nigh impossible for a writer or 
editor or advertiser to communicate properly with his 
audience unless he has a clear picture of that audience, 
unless he slants his story to it and unless he is knowing 
about it. For example, how can an engineer be ex- 
pected to exhibit the same degree of interest as do 
architects in an article on architectural practice? This 
principle may not hold true at all for a novelist or a poet 
or even for an editor or writer for the mass media such 
as television or consumer magazines. But in the case 
of professional magazines, the principle has been 
widely demonstrated. 

Assuming that a magazine does have a well-defined 
audience of people with a similarity of interests, the 
overriding question then is, above all, that of the mag- 
azine as a product. And when the magazine is ex- 
amined as a product, certain things should be kept in 
mind. In the first place, in the language of today, the 
word "magazine" has come to mean a print product 
that is produced periodically on a regular schedule at 
fairly short intervals. 

And the word magazine“ has come to mean a prod- 
uct composed of both editorial matter and advertising. 
There are many reasons for this. But perhaps the most 
important one is that the advertising pages are read 
almost as thoroughly as the editorial pages. When 
surveyed, architects not only give the ad pages high 
readership scores, but say they consider them to 
contain essential information for use in practice. 

Accordingly, what we are talking about here is a 
magazine in which the product is editorial matter and 
advertising. The primary purpose of such a magazine is 
to be read, to be understood, and may then be to per- 
suade, instruct, stimulate, communicate or whatever. 
Such a magazine is intended to accomplish these 
goals by means of its total content, its editorial and 
its advertising. In a word, it must accomplish these 
things as a product. And it should be quickly added 
that when an issue of a magazine is delivered to its 
readers, it is complete, self-contained; there is no way 
its editors or writers can further explain it; it must 
explain itself. And the only way the editors can put into 
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practice any lessons learned from it is in future issues 
of the magazine, as an architect might put the lessons 
he learns into a future building. 

The total exposure that is the lot of the editors is 
shared by the advertisers. They get no second chance 
either. 

It is an axiom of magazine publishing, maybe true, 
that although the product is composed of editorial 
and advertising, it is almost always the editorial that 
causes the potential reader to open the wrapper, and 
delve into the content. Theoretically, the editorial at- 
tracts the reader and holds him. While he is involved 
in the editorial content, the reader is exposed to the 
advertising which, if it is well done, exerts a secondary 
attraction and an added amount of holding power. 

So to reduce the formula to its simplest terms, it 
might be said this way: A successful magazine must 
deliver an editorial product to its audience which they 
find interesting, aids them in reading, holds their atten- 
tion and so on; the advertising comes in for a second 
stage initiated by the editorial prowess but also having 
an attention-getting and holding power of its own. In 
such a case, we say the magazine is well-read. And, 
if the audience is well-defined and large enough and 
important enough to manufacturers in the field, they 
can then spend their money on advertising which will 
produce the results they intend. 


j———— 
"the importance of architects 


is well established" 


To bring this down to cases, the importance of archi- 
tects is well-established. The fact is that architects do 
select and specify building products of great value. In 
this sense, and as manufacturers would view them, 
architects comprise an important "market" for building 
products, And manufacturers capture the attention 
and interest of architects through advertising in a 
magazine in which the editorial is important to archi- 
tects. 

It was mentioned before that the numbers of the 
audience are important. This is an intricate subject and 
one that will defy complete explanation here, but some 
discussion of the all-important aspects of this is neces- 
sary. In the first place, the total quantity of the audience 
must be taken into consideration. For example, assum- 
ing about 31,000 architects in the United States (which 
is about the correct figure), it would be hard to imagine, 
on the face of it, that an architectural magazine could 
be successful if it went to only 3,000 architects. 

However, in the world of publishing, such a magazine 
with only 10 percent of the total audience might be 
successful, if its policies and philosophies were based 
on a careful selection of the members of the audience 
according to some important trait they have in common 
which all architects do not. For example, if it were pos- 
sible to find 3,000 architects who did all of the nursing 
homes in the country, a magazine for them could re- 


strict its editorial to nursing-home subjects of architec- 
tural interest and might attract advertising from manu- 
facturers who specialize in equipment for nursing 
homes. Theoretically possible, such a magazine is 
highly impractical since almost no architects restrict 
their practices to one building type and few products 
are usable in only one type. 

One way of restricting the audience, of interest here, 
is that of publishing a magazine devoted to the interests 
of the architects in a definable geographical area. More 
about this later, but another very important aspect of 
the audience is the makeup of the various subgroups 
within it. Here again, the subject can become quite 
complex. But without getting into the small details, it 
should be pointed out that in all probability no maga- 
zine exists that has a perfect, prime audience. There 
are always people who receive the magazine in spite 
of the fact that they, as individuals, are not part of the 
magazine's prime audience. 

The secondary audience, although individual maga- 
zines may classify it in various ways, may be broken 
down into a few general categories. Some subscrip- 
tions will be accepted from people who, though not 
part of the prime audience of the magazine, are of 
importance to the owners, publishers or editors. Then 
there are those that the staff selects to receive com- 
plimentary subscriptions for various reasons: adver- 
tisers, potential advertisers and their agencies, individ- 
uals who are good editorial sources and the like, and 
those to whom the magazine is sent for public relations 
purposes. 

However, it is significant that advertisers and maga- 
zine staff people alike often refer to the secondary 
audience, or at least to parts of it, as "waste" circula- 
tion. With this in mind, it should be stated unequivocally 
that, although the waste circulation is not always actu- 
ally waste and in fact can be highly important to the 
magazine, there exist grave dangers and almost un- 
answerable problems arise if it is not firmly kept under 
control. 

As the secondary audience grows in numbers, it may 
tend to rival or overshadow the primary audience. In 
such a case, for whom do the editors edit? How do they 
slant their stories? In what language do they write? It 
is almost a truism in publishing circles that a magazine 
not specifically edited for its prime audience is not 
going to be successful; and the corollary, a magazine 
that is edited for its prime audience is not going to be 
an effective means of communication with the “others” 
who comprise a secondary audience. 

It should be quickly added, in this regard, the most 
common failing in the architectural magazine field is 
that of attempting to publish a magazine for architects, 
supported by income from advertising placed by manu- 
facturers who are convinced of the importance of 
architects, and attempting to make the same magazine 
serve the needs of "others." This just does not work 
well. Two of the major reasons: The editors must at- 
tempt to serve two or more masters; advertisers are 
forced to accept large amounts of circulation which 
they regard as waste. 
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MAGAZINE, continued 


In general, these were the kinds of subjects pursued 
with those who were attempting to chart a continuing, 
successful course for the Empire State Architect. It 
should be said here that there is no conflict whatsoever 
between the Empire State Architect and the AIA Jour- 
nal. Rather, the two should complement each other. 
The Journal is concerned with the national scene, 
with the interests of all U. S. architects. Empire State 
Architect has as its province the New York State scene 
and must direct itself to the specific interests of New 
York architects. For example, the AIA Journal pub- 
lishes the National Honor Awards each year, ESA the 
New York regional and local awards, and AIA Journal 
advertising is directed to architects on the National 
level, that of ESA on the State level. 

Since the applications of the philosophy and princi- 
ples discussed here have led to almost unprecedented 
growth of AIA Journal over the past few years, a 
description of the accomplishments of its staff might 
indicate how some of the same principles and philoso- 
phy may be applied to the Empire State Architect. 

In 1964, the Journal had its share of problems. 
After enjoying good growth and acceptance during the 
period since the major changes it underwent seven 
years before that year, it was consistently fifth in a field 
of five architectural magazines, no matter what meas- 
ure was applied: editorial readership, audience, ad- 
vertising sales, income or whatever. The Institute Board 
charged the magazine staff as follows: 

1. The goal is to make the Journal the best archi- 


tectural magazine in the country; 2. The magazine is 
to be run on business-like publishing principles; 3. The 
magazine is to become fully self-sustaining and pro- 
duce additional funds for further improvements in the 
magazine and release other Institute funds for other 
purposes. 

The Board further stated that the AIA Journal is 
acknowledged to be a magazine for U. S. architects 
and that its editorial furnish information and stimulation 
to architects in their full professional interests to aid 
them in genuine architectural achievement. 

And finally, full authority was granted to the publisher 
and staff to make possible the fulfillment of the Board's 
expectations. 

One of the immediate concerns was the audience. 
Avowedly an architects’ magazine, the AIA Journal 
at the beginning of 1964 had a total audience of about 
22,000; of these about 15,400 were architects and 
6,600 were others (or waste). It was decided that in the 
future the others would be kept down to 20 percent or 
less of the total while the architect circulation would 
be built up to 80 percent or more. 

As of the June 1968 audit of Journal circulation, 
the total audience had risen to about 28,000 while the 
architect circulation had grown to almost 23,000, well 
within the 80 percent prime circulation policy. Holding 
down the non-architect circulation has meant setting, 
and adhering to, strict policies on complimentary 
copies and on the acceptance of subscriptions from 
non-architects. But these policies have paid off in im- 
proved editorial quality and this in turn has brought in 
fairly large numbers of paid subscriptions from archi- 
tects not members of AIA (from 150 in 1963 to almost 


Dwyer 
Compact 
Kitchens 


Specify Dwyer Kitchens and you assure your 
client of the best in the field. By the best we 
mean the most complete and practical kitchen 
facilities at the most economical cost. Cost 
should include the installed price plus all main- 
tenance and replacement expenses over twenty 
years of use. 


Be sure and bring your files up to date and if 
possible sit down with a Dwyer representative 
for 15 or 20 minutes to go over the new Dwyer 
Kitchens in detail. 


Write for a 1969 architectural file. 
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2,600 today). These things have produced greatly in- 
creasing advertising sales which translate into addi- 
tional funds with which to further improve editorial. 
Thus, the circle completes itself, and if fed and nour- 
ished properly—and with luck—can be made to renew 
itself. 


"a good editorial productis the 
basic necessity for success" 


It has been indicated here that a good editorial prod- 
uct is the basic necessity for the success of a maga- 
zine. The role of an editor was precisely described in 
a classified ad in the New York Times a few years 
ago: It said, in part: An editor is a man who can think 
and plan, organize and execute; who knows writing and 
reporting, people and production; who can create and 
meet deadlines, write and inspire bright heads, bright 
copy, topical, exciting leads; gifted at rewrite and 
talented with a blue pencil; who believes that all stories 
can be shorter and better; and who will work towards 
those goals. These are the kinds of things the AIA 
Journal editorial staff—any editorial staff—must con- 
tinually try to accomplish. 

How does the publisher fit in? On the Journal, the 
publisher carries the ultimate responsibility for the 
whole magazine, has the necessary authority, and is 
held answerable to the Institute Executive Director, the 
Board and, ultimately, to the AIA members. The staff 
organization is relatively simple: There are two major 
divisions, editorial and business. The editor is responsi- 
ble for his operation, the business manager for his. And 
both report to the publisher. 

What is the working relationship between editor and 
publisher? | came up, as the saying goes, "on the 
editorial side," a route not unknown for a publisher, 
but unusual. Therefore, | take a more direct interest in 
the editorial content than might another publisher who 
had “come up on the business side.“ 

My role is an active one, but most often it is at the 
invitation of the editor. In our case, the editor and pub- 
lisher work well together, and the editor quite often 
tries ideas, stories and problems on me. And if | spot 
ways to improve the editorial content or have story 
ideas or criticism of the editorial product, you can bet 
the editor hears about it. 

From a time when readership studies were almost 
always won by other magazines, the JOURNAL has 
grown to a position of eminence, regularly placing near 
the top, or first, even in the studies of other magazines. 

Letters from readers have greatly increased and re- 
quests for information or help of various kinds have 
multiplied. The Journal is widely quoted in newspapers, 
in meetings and other media. Reprints sent out reached 
a total of about $125,000 last year compared to a few 
thousand before. Three hard-bound books have been 
made in the past three years from its content. 

Another tangible result that must be mentioned is 
the growth in the number of advertising pages, which 
have almost doubled in five years. Since the price per 
page has also gone up, the gross income of the maga- 
zine has more than doubled, 

In the past two years, when other architectural 
magazines have been losing ad pages, the Journal 
has run more pages each year than it did in the pre- 
vious year; and has grown from fifth place in 1964 to 
third in 1968. The increased income has resulted in im- 
provements in the magazine of many kinds. 


Since this magazine publishes a page of editorial for 
every page of advertising (as opposed to other maga- 
zines that publish as few as a page of editorial for 
every two or more pages of advertising)—one highly 
visible result has been that each new advertising page 
has enabled the Journal to publish another important 
editorial page. 


advertising and editorial prerogatives 
are essential to each other 


Isn't there an unbridgeable gulf between advertising 
and editorial prerogatives? On the contrary, each is 
essential to the other as the lungs are essential to the 
heart and the other way around. 

All right then, how does any of this apply to the 
Empire State Architect? In my opinion, if the principles 
are applied in detail and in depth, ESA, within its new 
policies and under its new management, can now begin 
a period of growth in usefulness to New York architects, 

Actually, the specific recommendations made for the 
Empire State Architect were few and appear to be quite 
simple. Their appearance is deceiving. Few in number 
and simple they may appear, but in practice complex, 
inextricably interrelated and hard to accomplish. 

In any case, the recommendations made to ensure 
the future of the Empire State Architect, all of which 
were accepted by the NYSAA, and all of which are 
either now in effect or, hopefully, soon will be, were 
the following: 

1. The philosophy of the magazine, backed up by 
NYSAA policy, should be that the audience of the 
magazine is composed of architects in New York State, 
and that the editorial product is to be of the highest 
caliber written, edited and illustrated for this audience. 

2. The editorial content, and its subject matter, will 
be regional in character, of specific interest to New 
York architects, rather than topics of essentially 
national interest such as those covered by the national 
architectural magazines. 

3, The magazine saff will be selected and organized 
along professional publishing lines, and full authority 
and responsibility for all phases of the operation will be 
delegated by the NYSAA to the publisher, editor and 
other magazine staff members. 

4, The magazine staff will be expected to generate 
ideas for articles, find authors and illustrations, prepare 
and edit articles, lay out the magazine and perform all 
of the functions in a creative and systematic manner, 
in the interests of New York architects and within AIA 
and NYSAA policies. 

5. Advertising is to be sold on the basis of the value 
of New York architects to advertisers, strict accounting 
of circulation figures and the regional character of the 
magazine. 


Empire State Architect 
enters a new era 


And thus it has come about that the Empire State 
Architect enters on a new era with this issue. The 
ground rules of its future have been laid, and seem like 
the right ones. It won't be easy. And all concerned will 
need great patience, skill—and luck. But, in any case, 
the prize is worth the winning. O 
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GET COLOR, BEAUTY 
AND TEXTURE USING 
ANCHOR PRE-CAST PANELS 


Large, modern urban buildings or small ones like the Clarence 
Post Office, enjoy beauty and distinction thru the use of 
ANCHOR AUTOCLAVED PRESHRUNK LIGHTWEIGHT EXPOSED 
AGGREGATE PANELS. There is a wide choice available, or 

they can be selected to order limiting the design potential only 


to the imagination of the designer — 
ARCHITECTS: Our research facilities are always available; 
our knowledge and test information is at hand 
to assist you in planning or to meet specifica- 
tions. Anchor's technicians can assist in 
estimates or suggestions in the use of our 
concrete products. Please feel free to call 
upon us 
Anchor products include 
EXPOSED AGGREGATE PANELS * MARYLAND STONE 
SPLIT BLOCKS * AUTOCLAVED LIGHTWEIGHT CONCRETE 
BLOCKS * GROUND FACE BLOCK * SPECIAL TEXTURED 
AND POLISHED PANELS * PRECAST ORNAMENTAL UNITS os 


* PHONE 892-3152 


ANCHOR CONCRETE PRODUCTS, INC. WABASH AVE. AT 2450 WILLIAM ST. . P. O. BOX 869 * Buffalo, N. Y. 14240 


Marble, with its inherent beauty and durability, is now 
being combined with precast reinforced concrete to 
form a building panel which greatly reduces construc- 
tion costs. The example illustrated is the Bell Telephone 
Building in Toronto. The basic units are 16' x 7', faced 
with 32 panels of Royal Danby marble. All preparation 
up to installation of the precast units was off-site work 
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— a vital concern in the face of rising on-site labor 

costs... For additional information on marble and its | 
tact your Vermarco representative or * rà 

write to the Vermont Marble Company, 


Proctor, Vermont 05765, Dept. A10. V? 
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BELDEN BRICK IS... 


SPECTRUM | 


Whether your design calls for a wide range of | 
color or a narrow range, BELDEN BRICK covers the | 
spectrum of color. The largest selection of color in the 

industry, as well as texture and size, is available 
from BELDEN. Over 200 variations of brick help to 
enhance your design ingenuity. 


| Your nearest BELDEN Dealer will gladly show you 
the facts in the form of samples and our new 

4 color brochure, or write us at 

P. O. Box 910, Canton, Ohio 14701. 


